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No. 526 


A substantial 
question of 
veto-procedure 


[ HAVE great sympathy with 
those who reproach me for 
being gloomy and unencouraging 
in this column. I reproach my- 
self for it; for not only dol get 
no satisfaction out of being 
gloomy, but I—unlike my critics 
—have been at it year after 
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year. If anyone has a desperate 
longing for a let up: a burst into 
licensed optimism, it is surely 
me. 

But it can’t be gratified. The 
nature of things forbids. After all, 
if we pacifists were right in the years 
before war in maintaining that an- 
other world-war whould put paid to 
civilization—and we were—it hardly 
becomes us to complain that the 
results of six years of it are not 
exactly cheering. Maybe we should 
give up the attempt to keep this 
partial and perfunctory chronicle of 
the dismal consequences of the big- 
gest explosion of human folly that 
has ever occurred. But to make the 
record itself more cheerful—that is 
beyond our power, 


Almost a peace conference 


(CONSIDER now. We have now 

got to the point at which it is a 
subject for congratulation that there 
will probably be a peace conference 
after all: but even when, after weeks 
and months of wrangling, this seems 
to be decided, a whole session tof the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference is 
angrily wasted over the question who 
shall issue the invitations to it, and 
whether the invitations shall be ac- 
companied by a book of the rules of 
procedure. 

Judging by previous performance 
the drafting of the rules might well 
take a year or two. The recent ex- 
hibitions of the United Nations in 
dealing with questions of procedure 
would be incredible outside Bedlam. 
A matter of procedure fis pot subject 
to veto; but the question whether a 
given matter is a matter of procedure 
is subject to veto. 

The Chairman says innocently: 
“ This is just a matter of procedure. 
Majority vote. Thank God. we can 
get on.” “Oh no,’ says Mr. 
Gromyko. “ This ig a matter of sub- 
stance.” “Very well,” sighs the 
Chairman. ‘“Let’s have a_ vote.” 
“No, you ean’t have a vote,” says Mr. 
Gromyko. “For it is a question of 
substance whether the question is a 
matter of substance or procedure. 
Please register my veto.” 

Inevitably, the Chairman goes hay- 
wire, begins to eat the telephone, and 
forgets that once upon a time there 
w3s a motion before the Assembly. 
Mr. Gromyko has eaten that. 

That is how the Supreme Authority 
of the world conducts itself in 1946. 
Perhaps the best thing to do is ti get 
a little fun cut of it, 


No Things to Come 


QNE or two things can safely be 

said. The civilized world is in 
ruins. Its leadersh'p is mad. Mr. 
Wells’ picture o1 humanity as the 
crew of a ship dismasted, with en- 
gines broken down, without a helms- 
man, drifting steadily on the rocks, 
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MUST WE PROVE 


HITLER 


RIGHT? 


Our national attitude today contrasts 
sadly with that of 1939 


+ HAT we ask for our- 
selves we offer to Ger- 
mauy.” This was the voice of 
1939. Sir Norman Angell, then, 
was expressing a national view. 
“The function of the Church,” said 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
would be “first to see that any pro- 
posed peace plan reflected the spirit 
of Christ and was tin accord with 
Christian principles.” 

Justice and tiberty among the 
nations, said the King’s Message of 
September, 1939, was to include 
justice and liberty for the German 
nation. And the Executive of the 


Labour Party stood for, undoing 
wrongs “without creating mew 
wrongs.” 


While we were disclaiming enmity 
against the German people, Hitler 
(Times report) was telling them that 
Britain aimed at destroying the Ger- 
man nation “even more than it was 
destroyed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.” Which mind of 1989 appears 
now nearer the truth? 

When the New Statesman iin March, 
1940, raised the banner of Western 
Europe against “the Totalitarian- 
isms, whether Nazi or Communist,” 
who would have imagined the facts of 
1946? With Western acquiescence, 
however reluctant, new wrong piled 
on wrong. German millions driven 
like eattle from ancient homelands, 
and those fertile areas now mostly 
derelict.. The rest iof Germany par- 
titioned in fact, as Poland was par- 
titioned by what we regard as erimes.~: 
German industry so stripped as to de- 
vrive workers even of their tools. 
Under the various governments of the 
four alien Powers, German millions 
subsisting or dying on rations ad- 
mittedly down to starvation level. In 
this country, three hundred thousand 
prisoners from the past war kept in- 
definitely enslaved. In the Far East, 
eight million immigrant Japs uprooted 
and dumped back. 

Christian principles! 
Christ! 


QUHALLE we say that the Ger- 
many and Japan of yester- 
day, by cruelties which have 
provoked what is violent in us all, 
have brought the havoc upon them- 
selves? We may, and yet be far from 
essential truth. For it is essential to 
remember how tragically we have 
failed, since 1914, to offer to hungry 
ex-enemies that which we ask for 
ourselves. 
It is tiresome but necessary to sum- 


The spirit of 


by 
PERCY REDFERN 


marise the old facts. Every atlas 
shows the tiny extent of Germany 
beside the British quarter of the globe, 
of Japan beside Russia’s sixth, of 
Italy as likely to be excluded from 
giant Africa, 

From the favoured side, how do we 
consider monopolies of the unde- 
veloped world? Do we enquire how 
the political ownership is ‘intensified 
against trade rivals by national] cur- 
rency systems, tariffs, quotas, lan- 
guages and laws? And do we reflect 
upon the absence between the nations 
of any such means to equity as would 
give to aggrieved countries some 
alternative either, to accepting per- 
manent exclusion and poverty or 
organizing aggressive war? 

This is no argument for violent in- 
surrection in place of peaceful protest 
and tireless negotiation. It is no 
more that a reminder of common 
facts which the victorious nations 
must have forgotten; or, to their own 
hurt, they would not have made them 
worse. For what did we do after the 
last war but take from the relatively 
poor to give to the relatively rich? 
What are we doing today but schem- 
ing to limit the industrial resources 
by which a Germany, an Italy, a 
Japan without colonies still can em- 
ploy their peoples and in some minor 
degree prosper? And from it all 
what is coming except grim prospects 
of unlimited coercion, insecurity, 
austerity, and fear? 


[ET us not be deceived. 
That man should deal 
equitably with man jis not a mere 
aspiration. It is a vital condition of 
peace, secure inter-communion, open 
frontiers, trade and wealth, food and 
clothing without sstint and for all. 
There iis no need to think of dividing 
up the world between the white 
nations, as socialists were once sup- 
posed to aim at dividing up the pro- 
perty of the rich. Far, far more is 
the aim and spirit. 

Not by accident did the honouring 
of this spirit win peace in South 
Africa and in Eire. Not by accident 
did the denial of it range two hundred 
millions against us, as it now involves 
us in the economic disasters we are 


| Is Peace Possible? | 


An Open Letter to the 
Security Council 


*...unless you 
stop war...’ 


ENTLEMEN, you are sit- 

ting in New York with the 
support and corsent of the 
people of the vorld, from 
whom alone you derive any 
authority whatsoever. You have 
been entrusted by them to found 
this earth on peace. You are fail- 
ing in that function. 

Apparently we can anticipate dis- 
cussion of almost anything: except 
that for which we wait with caught 
breath—namely, what any or all 
of you are doing to stop war. That 
is what you are there for, to stop 
war.... 

L, 00k around you upon the destruc- 

tion of this war—the destruction 
of your miserable “ peace.” 

Your peace is murder. In Europe 
the very roots of life wither in the 
bodies of women... . Their children 
hunger. ... Their infants cannot be 
suckled at famished breasts. . .. 
They bury them still-born, thankful 
for their death... . They take food 
from their own famishing mouths 
for their young ones, images of 
innocence... . 

NATURE itself, gentlemen, will rise 

+“ against you. Famine will con- 
found your plans. Hunger heart- 
break will start at, you from 
maddened eyes. Communism will 
become banditry; democracy a word 
to evoke maudlin laughter; United 

States will stand as a great nega- 

tion—the unpeace, the unco-opera- 

tion, the uncivilization, the unlife, 
unless you stop war. 
—-Dorothy Thompson, in a recent 

“On the Record” article. 
bringing on our ex-enemies. For 
peace there is no alternative to re- 
garding ex-enemies as fellows with 
ourselves. 

Here, for the pacifist, is a life~vork. 
We know how few we are and how un- 
noticed. But we can be strong in 
perception. With our freedom from 
mental bondage to violent aims, we 
are in a position to give new meaning 
and new force to every old belief in 
human fellowship, whether it is to be 
found in churches, in the Labour or 
the Co-operative movements, or in any 
‘other habitation. And our faith can 
join with the truth which the old 
prophets expressed when they said 
that God is merciful. 

Humanity’s chances 
definitely prolonged. So much can 
be forgiven. Civilization is not dead 
yet; and even we few pacifists can do 
much to save it. 


are so in- 


The final answer is in the Kremlin 
—JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


“Ts Peace Possible?” The 
answer is in Moscow in the 
Kremlin, and I suppose ultim- 
ately in the inscrutable mind 
of a single man: formerly 


Comrade, now Generalissimo 
—Stalin. 


HIS was John Middleton 
Murry’s final answer to his 
title-question at the National 


Peace Council’s lunch hour 
meeting—the last of the present 
series—on Friday. 

The most stable period of peace in 
the history of the West had been the 
Pax Romana—imposed’ by _ the 
military might of ia unitary empfre. 
That pattern could only be repeated 
after another world war openly 
waged for the empire of the world. 

Such a war would also be a con- 
flict of rival patterns of social organi- 
zation. Neither was yet very definite, 
although the Communist structure 
might appear so.’ It still was not 
certain that the “satellite” countries 
would conform strictly to Russia’s 
own pattern. But the alternative, 
Western pattern was much more in- 
determinate, and, indeed, could only 
survive if war were abolished. 

If the necessary conditions of 
world-peace were to be satisfied, they 
demanded from Russia action which 
would involve (however gradually) a 
tevolutionary change in her internal 
system. 


The only kind of world-peace which was 
compatible with her present internal organi- 


zation was the world-peace that might follow 
a victorious war for the establishment of a 
Communist world-empire. And such a war 
Russia might lose. 


The logical counterpart of the 
democratic pattern in the realm of 
world-organization was a_ genuine 
federalism, the only kind of world 
government to which the Western 
nations would willingly submit. 

Yet while the West was groping to- 
wards the idea of surrender of 
national sovereignty the East 
vehemently repudiated any sugges- 
tion of it, hence the abuse of the veto- 
power in UNO. 

_ We might gain a de facto absten- 
tion from war, but peace would never 
be secure until there was a_ world 
government. “There is no doubt in 
my mind,” said Mr. Murry, “ that the 
hermetic-seah .¢ off of the vast 
Russian empire is much the most 
formidable danger to the world to- 
day. Such secrecy must breed fear 
in the rest of the world.” To-day, 
when powers of destruction were such 
that whole nations could be 
annihilated in an hour, this monstrous 
anachronism was directly challenged 


by the Baruch proposals for atomic-' 


energy ccntrol, which contained the 
nucleus of world-government. 

“If they are finally rejected by Russia,’’ 
continued Mr. Murry, “then, in my judg- 
ment, world peace is impossible. Almost 
any concession is worth making to secure 
Russia’s acceptance.” 

If her claim to unrestricted 
sovereignty were sacrosanct, then any 


proposal to outlaw the atomic bomb 


was pious nonsense. If any Great 
Power meant business, it must wel- 
come the most rigorous Inspection and 
control. 


SWITZERLAND 


C ORDER CATCHPOOL writes: 


- “One returns to Switzerland with a sense 
of delighted surprise, almost like entering 
fairyland. There comes back the old fascina- 
tion of freshness and beauty and grace, both 
in Nature and in the work of men‘s hands. 
But there is something more—an impression 
of ordered freedom, and tha firm belief in 
moral values which seems to be in danger 
nowadays, There is, at a more material level, 
relief from restrictions, the abundance of 
many things which have become rare with us. 

“Can it be that something precious is lost 
by nations that take part in war? Does war 
inevitably degrade? Is all this joy and loveli- 
ness the inward meaning and outward ex- 
pression, material and spiritual, of butter 
instead of guns? 

“Switzerland is not a pacifist country. But 
in this Valley there originated one of the 
finest constructive movements for peace—the 
IVSP. The very flag flying so gaily over 
these scenes of happiness and peace derives 
from the symbol for the healing of the wounds 
of war... . 2 

“It is difficult not to idealiz: Switzerland. 
The Swiss often tend to idealize us. Their 
appreciation springs perhaps from the fact 
that, in spite of being a Great Power, Britain 
is striving to retain thase values of true de- 
mocracy of which Switzerland is such a fine 
working model.’” 

Help us by your support to unite in the 
precious international fellowship of all would- 
be peace-makers. 

Contributions to HQ Fund since June 28: 
£3 3s. Year’s total to date: £228 5s. 4d. 

Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
“Headquarters Fund,’ to the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


AT the level of politics there is now 
~ very little that the British 
pacifist can do. There is a govern- 
ment in power in Britain which is 
about as eager for peace as any 
conceivable government can __ be. 
Pacifist evangelism may succeed in 
preventing the adoption of military 
conscription as a permanent institu- 
tion in Britain. But that will not 
carry mankind through its crisis. 


“Unless Someone or Something 
can teach humanity overnight that 
all men are brothers,’ says an 
American writer vividly in the Fort- 
nightly, “then all men are goners.” 
If brothers is too tall an order, 
fellow-citizens will do. But how does 
a Briton set about being a fellow- 
citizen with a Russian to-day? Or, 
for that matter, even with a German? 

A lot of sentimental rubbish is 
talked about friendship between the 
nations. Friendship doesn’t work in 
a vacuum. Friendship demands con- 
tact in order to be operative at all. 
Yet, since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, ever bigger and 
more impassable barriers have been 
steadily raised to prevent the only 
kind of friendship that is real: 
friendship between individuals. 


Material facilities of communica- 
tion, undreamed of fifty years ago, 
exist. You can fly to Prague in three 
hours, and to Moscow in eight. But 
it was infinitely easier to go to either 
place in 1900 than it is to-day. As 
the need for communication grows 
more desperate, and the mechanical 
appliances for communication become 
more efficient, so the fact of com- 
munication becomes more difficult and 
rare. The secrecy of Russia is por- 
tentous, so portentous that it almost 
enables us to forget how secretive 
and incommunicable Britain herself 
has become: so has every other 
nation. Asylum for the wretched 
“displaced persons’ there is none. 
Every nation is a prison-cage: from 
the bars of which men peer to catch 
a glimpse of the dove of peace. 


They will not see him. If man- 
kind escapes catastrophe it will be 
by some chance of which no rational 
expectation is possible. To the de- 
tached view, unless there is a speedy 
and revolutionary change in human 
behaviour, which is highly  im- 
probable, the catastrophe is inevit- 
able, and the most sensible thing to 
do igs to prepare for it. Indeed, a 
mass-exodus from the cities of per- 
dition might well be the most 
promising practical step towards a 
possible salvation. 


But as things are mankind appears 
to be waiting, in the dumb bewilder- 
ment of habit. for the coup de grace. 
It is now punch-drunk. It has picked 
itself up, twice, just when the count 
reached nine; now it stands swaying, 
making all the old futile motions, till 
the atom-bomb gives it the knock-out. 
Twice in the present century, ex- 
clusive and aggressive nationalism 
has produced world-war. But the 
diabolical power of nationalism, in- 
stead of being discredited, has re- 
ceived a new lease of life. Into its 
body, which might otherwise have 
been decrepit, has been injected the 
new dynamic of collectivism. If com- 
munism really were an international 
creed, there would be an overwhelm- 
ing argument for capitulating to it, 
to save mankind from destruction. 
But communist nationalism is only a 


new and more ruthless form of the 
old evil. 


What then can we hope for? Per- 
haps this. That the Russian sphere 
of influence, now extended half-way 
through Europe, may in fact serve 
as a medium through which Com- 
munism makes real contact with the 
evolutionary Socialism of the West. 
Either the barriers will become more 
impenetrable still, or they will begin 
to dissolve. If the latter process be- 
gins quickly, the atom-bombs may 
not be released, and humanity may be 
at least  reprieved. Hence the 
immeasurable importance of allowing 
Germany to live, to become the place 
ue synthesis between Russia and the 

est. 


With pinned-up trouser-leg and empty sleeve this old soldier becomes 


FULLY FASHIONED! 


NCE again the disabled ex- 
servicemen is fashionable. 

In every walk of life the pinned- 
up trouser-leg and the empty 
sleeve alternate with the 


mechanical substitute for bone, 
flesh and blood. Hitherto public 
memory has been notoriously short 
and spasmodic. When we had 
finished crying in public each Novem- 
ber over the lads who had been killed 
—an exhibition reinforced by tbe 
wearing of an artificial poppy whose 
size was held to deviote the extent of 
sympathy with those of us who were 
only half killed—the artificially- 
limbed victims of artificially-inflicted 
injuries had “ had it’ once more. 

But after the second instalment of 
large-scale war in our time, and with 
a third instalment feared, a different 
spirit is abroad. It cannot be 
ascribed to any spontaneous rush of 
ephemeral and emotional pity. It 
arises from a sober realization of the 
all-in quality of modern war, and_ a 
growing conviction that war and dis- 
ablement are inseparable from the 
civilization we have no intention of 
renouncing. : 

The historian may cite The Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act of 
1944. I will offer only two personal 
experiences, as an individual who 
travels around on harnessed crutches, 
minus one arm and one leg, in illus- 
tration of the general change of view- 
ploint. 

In the first instance during 1937 I 
was hailed by an elderly and appar- 
ently near-sighted woman in my Jan- 
eashire home-town. She _ evidently 
thought she had known me at some 
time or other and said: 

“Eee, I hardly knew you. 
you been to the war, then? 


Have 
And is 


SAM WALSH 
disabled 


ex-serviceman of 

World War I, here 

reflects on society 
to-day 


Don’t an- 
Here, have 


this what it did to you? 
swer! I know very well. 
a nice peppermint!’? 

My London questioner, in 1942, an- 
other old lady, similar in age and 
class to the first, and a_ perfect 
stranger, asked me: “Did that hap- 
pen in the blitz?” On my answering: 
“Oh, no. I was wounded in the last 
war”; her interest faded immediately 
and she departed, 

The significance of these incidents 
is that they are representative of a 
staggering transformation. The old 
Lancashire woman's vaguely compre- 
hending interest was typical of those 
pre-19389 days. Had I in 1937 still 
been the slim youth in khaki, probably 
the good dame would have kissed me 
as one kisses a child who has fallen 
and hurt himself on the hard pave- 
ment. But the abrupt turning away 
of the Londoner reflected the view 
that nowadays war is no distant thing 
of deceiving enchantment inflicting 
disillusion and disablement upon 
young warriors in foreign fields, but 
something that has literally come 
home to us. 

The ending of the 1939-1945 shoot- 
ing war with the freeing of atomic 
energy was the final factor in a con- 


sistent swing of public opinion which 
has come down heavily on the side of 
pessimism. Thus since 1939 has been 
bred a spirit of doing one’s duty by 
the disabled, illumined only by the 
dangerous nétion that as we certainly 
cannot be assured of immunity 
against disablement our policy must 
necessarily be one of monetary insur- 
ance. 

Thus, unhappily, with the logic of 
despair, our thoroughlw representa- 
tive legislators have decreed that dis- 
ablement, “ natural” or “ acquired,” 
is an inevitable feature iof the civil- 
ization to which man clings more 
desperately than he clings to life it- 
self. And so the disabled have come 
to be fashionable. 

If it is objected that our legislators 
were moved only by the generous de- 
sire of the community to guarantee a 
eash compensation to the unfortun- 
ately handicapped, I can only assert. 
that this is beside my point, which is 
concerned with the peculiar quality of 
the spirit behind the legislation. We 
may measure the stumps of limbs and 
assess the value of eyes by the timid 
method of tape measure and the rela- 
tive guage of any remaining range of 
vision. But to insure these at the 
price of the complete renunciation of 
hope is to begin at the wrong end. 

Can it be denied that so long as 
society prefers war to the sharing of 
privilege, that the corollary of indus- 
trial and military disablement will be 
as inevitable as death? When the 
next atom bombs have been dropped 
and the survivors among us sorted as 
between the disabled and the non-dis- 
abled, we may very well be faced 
with the situation in which the pre- 
sent percentages of pensionable and 
otherwise are reversed! How ironi- 
cal, if the new Poppy Day must needs 
be, for the benefit of the few NOT in 
receipt of a Government pension! 


On mothers’ behalf 


MY work gives me frequent oppor- 

" tunities of hearing mothers say 
what they really think about the food 
question and I believe that this is 
rarely stated with complete fairness. 

First, I would say forthrightly 
that most of the women are not half 
so critical of the sacrifice of food for 
the Continent as they are of injus- 
tices in our own much-praised system 
of rationing. 

We hear a great deal about schobl 
dinners. About 43 per cent. of my 
pupils eat them. Not one meal is 
free. In other words, the authorities 
consider none poor enough. Yet 
there is a great class of folk, like shop 
assistants, milk roundsmen and dust- 
men, with fixed incomes, who canniot 
pay out 3s. 9d. each week for the 
dinners of two children at school. 

Here are the grievances I hear most 
about. 

(a) Why should those who ean afford 


to ent out of the home enjoy a full week's 

rations at the week-end and snap up all 

the nicest “points food” with points 
saved? 

(b) Why should the plainer cakes be sold 
to the queueing housewife while others sit 
comfortably in a restaurant eating more 
dainty ones? 

(c) Why should biscuits be almost 
“under-the-counter ”’ trade for most of us? 

(d) Hotels. Women are convinced that 
many of the best cuts of bacon go to these 
places where one may stay five days with- 
out using a ration book. ‘' And where does 
the ham go?” they ask. 

Why not take the humbug out of 
rationing and let us ration all? De- 
mocracy, if it means anything. does 
implv fair sharing of God’s gifts to 
us all. SCHOOLMASTER. 

(The name and address of School- 
master has been for obvious reasons 


withheld.—Ed.) 


TEN YEARS AGO | 


Peace News, July 11, 1936. 

Mr. de Valera, speaking at the 
League Assembly, said: 

“Tf the great powers of Europe will 
only meet now in that peace confer- 
ence which will have to be held after 
Europe has once again been drenched 
in blood, if they will be prepared to 
make now in advance only a tithe of 
the sacrifices each of them will have 
to make should the war be begun, the 
terrible menace which threatens us all 
today could be warded off. The pro- 
blems which distract Europe should 
not be left to the soldiers to decide. 
They should be tackled now by the 
statesmen.” 

* 


* * 
European nations, awake! 
and THINK peace. 


Arise 
Feel peace, talk 


peace and LIVE peace! 


LETTERS 


An unholy alliance 


N conversation recently with a 
young man of well-above the 
average intelligence and educational 
background who appeared to be more 
than delighted at the idea of being 
conscribed shortly, I was sufficiently 
shocked and interested to inquire into 
his motives. 

“ Here,’ said he, “is my Heaven- 
sent opportunity. I can now realize 
my life-long ambition and train to be 
a musician, in spite of the lack of 
means of my parents. Heil— 
militarism.” 

This alliance of education with 
militarism is a particularly evil one 
and does not appear to be any too 
obvious to many victims, not all of 
whom are so very youthful. I have 
noticed the same thing going on 
among medical men. The bait bf be- 
ing able to hive in comparative com- 
fort and free from gruelling anxiety 
while taking a higher diploma in 
anesthetics or radiology is being 
swallowed readily by many a young 
medical man of promise, who, if he 
really were to think of all the horrible 
implications of military service, even 
in a medical capacity, would have 
none of it, 


(Dr.) O. P. CLARK. 
Fairway. Broadwater Green, 
Worthing. 


P.S.U. and rest‘ homes 


N previous years, we have through 
the courtesy of your columns, 
appealed to readers for help in pro- 
viding homes to which children or 
adults could be sent for holidays or 
periods of rest and recuperation after 
illness. The work of the PSU brings 
us into touch with many meople, 
young and old, to whom a change from 
poor homes and dirty streets to a 
pleasant atmosphere with ‘proper 
food, sound sleep and an opportunity 
for open air play or recreation, can 
make a tremendous difference. 

The need for friends who will share in this 
kind of work is atill very great, as the num- 
ber of people whom we would like to send 
away still outnumbers by far the number of 
homes available. 

Please write as soon as possible to the 
nearest of the Units shown below. 

Manchester PSU.—86 Rusholme_ Road, 
Manchester, 13. 

Liverpool PSU.—56 Grove 
pool, 7. 

Stepney PSU.—6-355 The Highway, Stepney, 
London, E.1. 


Street, Liver- 


ARTHUR T. COLLIS. 
For Pacifist Service Units. 
6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


War responsibility 
POLAND was the casus belli for 
this war and we presumably 
have all read Hitler’s letter to the 
Polish Government of March, 1939.. 
At this same date the British and (I 
think) French Governments’ offered. 
Beck their military guarantee. 

In a world of power polities this 
military guarantee, at best, can be: 
considered a gross political blunder 
and, at worst, a declaration of war 
against Germany. 
pacifist is insistent on truth and 
justice, that one resents the fiction. 
that Germany was solely responsible 
for the war. There is the important 
fact that at the eleventh: hour, there 
was a chance to avert war. Hitler 
asked that a Polish representative: 
should be sent to Berlin and Lord 
Halifax took no action to express o1- 
consolidate this message. In the 
interests of accuracy it must be ad- 
mitted that British politicians shared 
res plonsibility for the criminal: 
tragedy of war. 


CHARLOTTE E. PAYNE. 
4y Overstrand Mansions, 


Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


JOHN 
MIDDLETON 
MURRY 


“Humbug for 


Hodge” 


Declares that the Labour Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the farm worker is 
“ the Scandal of Socialism.” 


a PN Pamphlet Id. 


HOUSMAN’S 


Bright Day 


J. B. Priestley 10s. 6d. 
The Outsider 

Albert Camus 6s. 
Seven Pillars of Peace 

Lord Davies 6s. 
The Economics of Peace 

Kenneth Boulding 15s. 
The 20 Years Crisis 

Prof. E. H. Carr 10s. 6d. 


124 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.I. 
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Words of Peace No. 178 
WAR, THEN 


I SAY nothing about the war; but 
when I read of its horrors, I can- 
not help thinking that it is one of the 
greatest curses that ever fell upon 
mankind. I trust it may not last 
long, for it really seems to me that 
no glory to be gained can compensate 
for the sufferings which must be en- 
dured. This may seem a little ignoble 
and unpatriotic; but I think that as 
we advance towards middle age, 
nobleness and patriotism have a differ- 
ent signification to us to that which 

_we accept while young. 

Charlotte Bronte, in a letter, 
Oct. 1854, quoted in Mrs. Gaskell’s 


biography. 
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Here we stand, with empty hands- 


A YOUNG 


GERMAN 


PRISONER’S PLEA TO LIVE AS HUMAN BEINGS 


A young German prisoner of war in this country, writing «n behalf 
of many comrades, sends a heartening message to a pacifist friend, 


which is of immediate concern to many of our readers. 


We print 


below a translation of the ortginal letter sent to Clarence E. Tritton 


of Sussex. 
AM still young—24—but 
what I have been through 


has made me look more closely 


into life’s problems than most young 
people do. I realize that before the 
war I was led astray by false teach- 


Short Revieics 


ONE IN EVERY THOUSAND 


ss G CIENCE,”. says Gerald Heard in 
K ‘‘Militarism’s Post-Mortem ” 


(Peace News Pamphlet: 2d.)— 
“which creates instruments of in- 
creasing precision, tools that ever 


more precisely, exactly, economically, 
do what you want and just that—was, 
when it lent itself to war, doing the 
exact opposite.” He urges that the 
only way to restore a_ life-balance 
which will prevent mankind from 
destroying itself is to develop 
psychical force to counteract and 
control the excess of physical force. 
“Militarism is bankrupt through ex- 
cess of wrong, inept force. Pacifism 
cannot take over because of its lack 
of the right, the apt force.” 

In order to develop this, we must 
alter our way of living: or at least a 
determined minority (‘‘one per 
thousand”) must. “The circuit that 
has to be linked up, if the current of 
psychic transmutation is to run, has 
three sections: (i) it must be true; 
(ii) it must work in the outer world; 
and (iii) it must work in the inner 
world. This means intellectual con- 


FOR YOUR DISCUSSIONS 


Latest pamphlet issued by the Bureau of 
Current Affairs, entitled ‘“No Two Alike,” 
deals with the subject of racial differences. 
This ia the fifth of the new fortnightly series 
which provides an admirable basis for dis- 
cussion groups. 

Earlier issues of ‘‘ Current Affairs '’ covered 
such topics as Famine, Treaty-Making, 
Health and Russia. In the pamphlet on 
Russia, Ralph Parker. Times correspondent, 
suggests that the Russian holds ‘‘a profounder 
attitude to the eternal values of life, a more 
sincere respect for human relationship.” 

Annual subscription rate for these pamphlets 
ig 89. 6d. and for the attractively-coloured 
and topical May Reviews 186. 6d. The 
Bureau is sponsored by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust and a specimen copy of the 
pamphlet may be obtained from V7, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


viction, economic occupation, psychol- 
ogical assimilation. And we must 
build up these sectors in that order. 
There is ample evidence that nothing 
else alters human nature. . . . There 
is ample evidence that such methods 
do. . .. It is at times of economic 
and political crisis such as this that, 
in the past, men have been driven so 
to act and have succeeded.” 
J.M.M. 


‘Huge debt to India’ 


THE Washington 


| agreement has 


made the problem of paying our 
huge debt to India—in the form of 
blocked sterling balances amounting 
to £1,300 million—very much more 
dificult than it was before. Under 
the agreement they have to be re- 
leased into freely convertible 
currency: that is to say that India 
may use them to purchase goods from 
anywhere, instead of being confined 
to British goods, This is part of our 
surrender to American economic 
pressure. 

Mr. A. C. Gilpin in an excellent 
Fabian pamphlet “India’s Sterling 
Balances” (Gollancz: 6d.) discusses 
the origin, the effects of the Indian 
economy, and the best method of 
liquidating these claims. He contro- 
verts the various arguments for 
attempting to scale them down, and 
urges a settlement in full, above all 
since India’s entry into the war was 
not of her own free choice. On the 
other hand it is only fair that, since 
the burden of the balances has been 
greatly increased by their being made 
convertible, India should be generous 
in the matter of interest charges and 
the rate at which the balances are 
released. 

J.M.M. 


ing into an exaggerated nationalism 
till I became the helpless and 
impotent tool of a power which was 
working misery on the world. From 
this realization I went on to discover 
how many of my comrades too were 
rearching for a better way, which 
would make a second outbreak of this 
chaos forever impossible. 

Well, here we stand, with empty 
hands certainly, but with the enthu- 
siasm and readiness of youth to stake 
everything for that best of all things 
—peace between the nations. Believe 
me it has been a bitter thing to see 
the reproach and guilt of my nation, 
but it was just that which gave me 
the strength and courage to try and 
tackle such an immense task. My 
efforts have been made very difficult 
by the mistrust with which we have 
been met. I can understand the mis- 
trust after all that has happened, but 
if one is repulsed again and again 
one loses courage and self-confidence. 

We knock in vain at every door. I 
feel like an outcast who has no longer 
a right to live with other people. If 
this only hurt myself and my com- 
rades I would not mind, but it is an 
ideal concerning all mankind which 
is suffering. 

No one realizes better than your- 


self what happens when _ good 
impulses are frustrated and driven 
underground. They re-emerge as 
despondency, malice and __ finally 


hatred. Are we, before we have re- 
covered from this war, to sow fresh 
seeds of evil? 

We do not ask for presents or 
material help. All we ask is that we 
may be allowed to live as humans 


ARTHUR JOHN EDDINGTON 


Arthur John Eddington, author of ‘‘ The 
First Fifty Years of Quakerism in Norwich,” 
became Clerk to Meeting for Sufferings in 
1939. His Clerkship will be remembered for 
a number of notable statements, especially 
perhaps for those on military service and the 
call for courage, read in many Meetings on 
the day of the outbreak of war. Forn in 
Norwich on December 9, 1886, he died at his 
home, aged 59, on June 9 last. 


Peace News is open for the expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connextion 

* with, the matter advertised. 


with humans. No lasting peace can 
be enforced at the point of a bayonet. 
Such a peace would only rot and 
breed fresh miseries in its carcase. 
Now is the profitable moment to sow 
the belief in a better world in men’s 
hearts—those hearts which have 
suffered such frightful reactions and 
grown so despairing. I” people of 
goodwill in every nation vill only get 
together, the seeds of a l. sting peace 
ean be sown, a peace whith will not 
need cannon to enforce it because it 
will be firmly rooted in man’s heart. 

We do not ask for charity or senti- 
mentality, just one kind word helps 
far more. So desolate and apathetic 
have we grown that a mere friendly 
“Good day ” or nod delights us. 

I have met good people here who 
have proved to me that an under- 
standing between our two races is 
possible. I find these people be- 
cause I look for them, but many are 
too shy and nervous to do so and 
have lost all hope. 

I am very concerned about these 
men because they are growing so 
bitter. And unhappily no one can 
befriend us without coming into con- 
flict with the law. Noh-fraternization 
is not the way to lay the foundations 
of racial peace and understanding. 
Are we to close the last avenue to 
unity with our own hands and sur- 
render the world to despair? No, no, 
for that would mean that the lives 
of many millions have been sacrificed 
in vain. The blame for that would 
rest upon us all. God did not create 
nationals, he created men and gave 
them the spirit of mutual under- 
standing—not of mutual destruction. 

I should like to thank you for your 
understanding, and to assure you that 
your noble efforts have not been made 
on behalf of unworthy men. You are 
for many comrades a ray of light 
wherein we grope our way. 


Box Numbers Ltd. 


ADVERTISERS who pay a fee 

of sixpence are entitled to 
use a Box Number. The “‘ Box” 
referred to is a Letter Box and 
not an” orange box or a box 
trunk, 


We mention this because we 
have recently had to forward to 
Box Number advertisements gize- 
able parcels, and even crates. 

So we must make tt clear that 
this service applies only to for- 
warding letters. Prospective 
advertisers are asked to note that 
this ig a condition of acceptance. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY | 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday, 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d.} 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in| 
payment, except for add _ pence.| 
Maximum length: 50 words. Address 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3) 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


| 

When corresponding with PN about) 
an advertisement, quote its first) 
words, classification, and date. | 

We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisementa and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS, &c. 
BLANDFORD, DORSET, Bryan- 
aton School. The Annual Summer 


Conference of the Fellowship of Re- 
eonciliation will be held from Aug. 
3—9. The subject is “Pacifism in| 
Practice.” Speakers include the Rev. 
Prof. L. W. Grensted, the Rev. Clifford 
Macquire, the Rev. Sam Mason, the 


Rev. Glyn Lloyd Phelps, the Rev. 
Hampden Horne, Dr. Herbert 
Hodgkin. Cost £3 7s. 6d. per head, 


children under 14 half-price. 
CHELSEA. Whistler’s House, 96 
Cheyne Walk, nr. Beaufort St. Tues. 
July 23, 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ Conscription?” 
Harley Millichap, Sybil Morrison. 
Chairman: Ethe! Mannin. 
EUSTON. Friends House. Con- 
ference July 27. Sessions 11 a.m.— 
1 p.m., 2.30—5 p.m. “Education for 
Democracy.” Chairman, Lyn Harris 
(St. Christopher School). Speakers, 
Andrew Tomlinson (Beltane School), / 
Eric Swift (Leicester). Hospitality 
on request. Partics. from Patrick 
Figgis, Dick Sheppard House, End- 


158 St. 


NELSON’S Anti-conscription week, 
July 13-20. Hielp wanted; cash 
wanted; address, ILP Rm., Co- 
aperative Stores, Southfield Street, 


STREATHAM COMMON. 
July 14, 7 p.m. 
Lovatt. 


|Nelson. 


Sun., 
Sybil Morrison. Tom 


ACCOMMODATION 
WOULD ANY Pacifists Bourne- 
mouth or Swanage area Jet bed- 


aitting or bedroom 
Breakfast if possible. Willing to help 
with house, indoor or out. Highes! 
refa. Box 412. 

TWO CO's require simple accom- 
modation near sea for quiet holiday, 
Sept. 3-17 approx. Beach hut, bun- 
galow or similar. Wales or Weat 
Country pref. Careful use assured. 
Partics. to Box 455. 

SOUTH LONDON house available 
during owners’ holiday Aug. 17— 
Sept. 7. Box 453. 

CO_URGENTLY needs accommaoda- 
tion London July 21, beard or other- 
wise. Vegetarian. Permanency. 
Box 439. 

URGENTLY WANTED 
small furnished house, bungalow or 
other accommodation by careful 
family within daily reach of London. 
Dr. T. Mackenzie Lamb, ¢/o Grospils, 
Mary's Crescent, Osterley, 
Middlesex. 

FEW VACANCIES Gara Mill 
House, Slapton Kingsbridge. Tel. 
Stoke Fleming 95. 

BED & BREAKFAST required by 


to male C.O. 


to .rent, 


sleigh Street, WiC. 

LEEDS Anti-conseription activities. 
Meetings Victoria Square every Sat. 
afternoon, 3 p.m. Supporters needed. 
Cash and canvassers wanted. Sec., 
39 Abhey Ave., Leeds, 6. Social, 
Woodhouse Lane FMH, Poeled Tea 
July 27, 5 p.m. 

LONDON, W.C.1. 8 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, July 12, 7.30: Maurice Cranston 
reads his paper on “‘ The Yogi and 
the Commissar.” PPU Central Lon- 


don Group. - 
LONDON, W.C.1. 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens, discussion lectures every 


Sunday, 7.30 p.m., July 14. “Lessons 
of the Spanish Revolution.” Marie- 
Louise Berneri. London Anarchist 


Group. 


3 men (willing to use one room) Aug. 


26-30 ine]. London or suburbs. Perey 
Sew aE De. 11 Kingsland ‘Terrace, 
ork. 


TO LET, Hendon, 6-roomed modern 

house, garden, rent £170 inclusive; 
oxchange only, small inexpensive flat; 
fairly central. Box 459. 
_ FRENCH COUPLE (teachers, Eng- 
lish-speaking) seek holiday accommo- 
tation with English family. Au pair 
or paying guests. Willing to help 
in housekeeping. Could exchange 
furnished room in Nice. Box 460. 

YOUNG COUPLE require restful 
holiday, 4 to 5 weeks August—early 
September. Own sitting room. Corn- 
wall, Devon or South. Full particu- 
lars, Box 461. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Tel. 
Ambergate 44). 

RUSHMERE GUEST Hee., Selsey, 
200 yds. from sea, comfortable homely, 
terms mod., early booking avoid dis- 
appointment. Brochure Victor Smith 
(Manager Stephen Stoner & Co.. 


Ltd.). Tel.: Selsey 212. 


EDUCATIONAL 

SPEAKING AND WRITING 
lessons (correspndnce. or visit) 652., 
classes 1s. 6d. Dorothy Matthews. 
B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., London, 
N.W.38. PRIimrose 6686. 

SCHOOLS 

BECKETTS AND Freemount 
Schools forming wider educational 
centre on farm and woodland estate 
offer individual treatment, home 
security. Riding. Youth Hostel. 
Blackbrooke, Skenfrith, Mon. 
FOR SALE & WANTED 

SANDALS. NO Coupons. Parts 
to easily assemble, full instructions. 
Rubberised Felt. Smart, atrong. 
Brown, Green, Blue or Grey. Adults 
8s. per pr., children’s 6s. 3d. inc. tax 
and postage. Wilkane Ltd., Dept. 13, 


Ambergate: 


Eastbourne. 
WAR RESISTERS’ International 
wd. welcome gifts of ‘foreign 


stamps for subsequent sale on hehalf 
of W.R.I, funds. Any such gifte 
received with gratitude. Pl. aend to 
the War Resisters’ International, 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 

WANTED “SHEPPARD'S Pie.” 
Write stating price, Belton, Barkby, 
Leicester. 


LITERATURE, &c. 

“THE FARMER,” Journal of 
Natural Farming and Living. TIus- 
trated Quarterly promotes natural 
methods with land, livestock, human 
living. Published from farm where 
natural farming and animal] naturo- 
pathy are practised by Editor. Con- 
tributors: Sir Albert Howard, Dr. 
Pink, Dr. Oldfield, ete. Annual sub. 
5s. Newman Turner, Goosegreen 
Farm. Sutton Mallet, Bridgwater. 

THE STORY Books of Little 
Gidding, 1631-2 from the original ms. 
of Nicholas Ferrar, from Box 4658. 


QUAKERISM. Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religioua Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


PERSONAL 


DYNES—TO Gladys and Albert on 
June 28, a daughter, Penelope Jane. 

TO VIOLET (nce Dawson) wife of 
Charles Rowbotham (Wakefield 41), 
on June 18, at Queen Charlotte Hos- 
pital, a daughter, Phillida. 39 Albert 
Road, N.W.6. 

CO GEN. Builder, 
ing re-established business 
quires further working capital. 
ticulars, apply Box 434. 

CONTACT CLUB. Congenial pen 
friendships for all. Parties., stp. 
Sec.. P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdna., Rumney, 
Cardiff. 

ACTIVE PROPONENTS, Gerald 
Heard or Aldous Huxley basic 
theories 1935—1945, or Somerset 
Maugham's Razor Edge. Write Sec. 
Heard-Huxley Group, ‘“ Merville,” 
Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 

JOIN INTERNATIONAL Friend- 
chip Club, 8 Tanfield Terrace, Leeds 
2, to meet and correspond with 
people of similar interests. 

CO INVITES applicants interested 
in forming industrial community. 
Capital but not essential. Reply in 
first instance to Box 454. 


registered, hav- 
now re- 
Par- 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
SINGLE COWMAN wanted for 


co-operative farm. Machine milked 
accredited Friesians. Bleasby Grange 


Soc. Ltd., Legsby, Market Rasen, 
Lines. 

PROGRESSIVE DAY school, N. 
London, requires resident house- 


keeper fof Sept. Good health, sense 
of humour, knowledge of catering 
and organization essential. Replies 
to Box 444. 

WANTED AT Kilquhanity House, 
Castle Douglas, Scotland, someone 
with experience in building and con- 
struction trades and willing to 
share the life of a school community 
in the country. Apply John M. 
Aitkenhead. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN required by Central London 
firm. £10 per week or more accord- 
ing to ability. Details from CBCO, 


BECKETTS 
tisement) needs 


(SEE schools adver- 
staff interested in 
pioneer venture. Cook and assistant 
(Food Reform); qualified Matron 
and Teacher (Group 7-10). 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 
MALE CLERK, 30, pacifist, re- 
quires situation pref. London: pre- 
sent employment ending due to ter- 
mination Government contracts. 
Experienced, wages, PAYE, invoice, 
abstract, costing, forwarding and 
building. Refs. urgent. Hox 456. 
CO MARRIED, 27, progressive, 
seeks position. Accommodation. 6 


yrs. agriculture, market-gardening, 
drive, handyman. (S.SE. preferably). 
Box 457. 


RETAIL FOOTWEAR. Released 
CO with 13 yearg experience of sales 
and managing seeks work in shoe 
trade, London or South. Suggestions 
to CBCO, Employment Section, 6 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


BOOK-KEEPER, 31, experienced, 
seeks situation. Keen to do social 
work. Box 462. 

CO MATRIC. Married, 7 yrs. 
farming, tractors, milking, piga, 
stock, last 2 yrs. manager market- 


garden, requires responsible post with 
cottage. Drive car, lorry. Box 463. 

MILK ROUNDSMAN requires em- 
ployment seaside town. Six years 
dairying, milking, driving, ete. Con- 
sider working partnership. Evans, 
Tollhouse, Headbrook, Kington, Here- 
fordshire. 

FOUNTAIN PENS repaired prompt- 
ly and cheaply. Unwanted pena and 
parts bought. Weir, 49 Ravel Row, 
Glasgow, E.1. 

GOOD PRINTING of every des- 
cription. Send stp. for quotation and 
specimens. Leighton Dingley & Co.. 
70 Brackley Sq.. Woodford Green. 

FIRST-CLASS typewriting, dupli- 
cating, etc. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen 
Park, N.6. CANonbury 3862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today Send for two 
20-page bookleta of encouraging life- 
conserving information about Garlic. 
which comes nearer to a aniversal 
remedy than any thing given by 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stampa 6d. to Allysol Company, Fair- 
light. Sussex. 

ACCOUNTANT C.0. writes up 
traders bks.: attends to all Income 
Tax matters; company formation; 


Employment Section, 6 Endsleigh St.,/audits and costing. Provincial clienta 


W.C.1. 


visited without obligation. Box 96. 
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The germ of world government 


‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


while its officers and crew wrangle 
violently about every mortal thing 
except the one thing needful—which 
is to save themselves and the ship 
from complete destruction—is abso- 
lutely true of the situation. 

Against that background, details 
become almost indifferent. It is, in 
its way, interesting to note that be- 
cause of the strong measures taken 
against the Jews in Palestine the 
Washington Loan agreement is in 
jeopardy. And that is held to be a 
very serious matter. But probably 
in a year or two it won't matter a 
hioot whether the Americans have 
agreed to the Washington agreement 
or not. Or rather, in view of the 
eollapse which will certainly tollow 
the boom in USA it is almost certain 
that we shall be a good deal better 
off if the Washington agreement is 
repudiated by Congress: it will save 
the British economy from being 
dragged into the maelstrom when the 
American collapse does come. 

In other words, the Zionist lobby in 
America, aiming to wreck us, may 
succeed iin saving us. 


To hell with—the others 


UT that iis about all the satisfac- 

tion to be got out of the queer 
chaos which makes up the American 
situation today. Mr. Strachey made 
fit clear that the maintenance of the 
1.000 calorie starvation ration in the 
British zone is henceforward entirely 
dependent on the arrival of American 
supplies. Britain hag scraped the 
barrel and has no more to give. 

The Americans may rise to the 
occasion: but it is only too possible 
that they may not. By and large, 
the attitude of the average American 
citizen appears tio be: ‘Oh, to hell 
with Europe!” Since the attitude of 
the European nations is roughly: 
““ To hell with everybody—except our- 
selves!” there is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in the vast indifference of 
America to the lot. 

When one thinks back to all the 
hopeful plans for a better “New 
Europe” than. Hitler’s: -the new 
fraternal economic collaboration that 
was to be established in every field, 
the vast stocks of food that were to 
be accumulated to be rushed to every 
famine-point in Europe and_ the 
world, and the rest of the ‘inspiring 
blue-prints, one is amazed at the 
capacity of decent people for hum- 
bugging themselves. These wonder- 
ful plans were the creation lof those 
;who felt the need to_salve their con- 
sciences for their participation in a 
war which they knew to be essenti- 
ally anti-human and diabolical. 


The Road to Elysium 


TINHE major apparent variation in 

the attitude of the Great Powers 
is that of Russia. Russia’s methods 
eppear to be much more deliberate 
{ivan those of America or Britain. 
From her point of view there is 
something to be got out of Europe, 
and she sets herself methodically to 
get all she can. 

The indicat‘ons are that she is 

_largely relying on Eastern European 
industry to supply the deficiency of 
consumer goods which is the striking 
characteristic of the new Five Year 
Plan.- Jt is planned, for example, to 
produce 250 million pairs of shoes in 
1950, which. as The Economist points 
out (July 6), is barely more than one 
pair of shoes per p°rson per year. 
And that in 1950! Similarly, there 
will then Se 580 million pairs of socks 
and stock‘ngs—not quite three pairs 
a year. The only thing that will be 
plentiful is vodka: 11-12 pints per 
person, including infants in arms. 
The short cut to Elysium will supple- 
ment the long road to Utopia. 

This huge deficiency’ of consumer 
goods will be partly met by supply- 
ing the industries of Eastern Europe 
with raw materials, of which part will 


Friends Ambulance’ Unit 
POST-WAR SERVICE 
provides socially constructive 
service for Christian pacifists. 


Write now for details of the 
August Training Camp 


4 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


be returned to Russia as finished 
goods and the rest serve as payment 
for the manufacture. This policy 
sets the directive for the Russian 
treatment lof their sphere of influence. 
It makes for a more rational policy 
than that of the Western powers. 
Significantly, the Five Year Plan an- 
nounced a restriction of the construc- 
tion of new industnial plants in all 
the main industria] areas of European 
Russia, and a heavy emphasis on de- 
velopment east of the Urals—a mani- 
fest preparation for the age of 
atiomic war. 


Whose political control? 


MPuIS throws at least a sidelight ion 

the suggestion now frequently 
made that the way to understanding 
with USSR is to offer to join with 
her “iin promoting the reconstruction 
of Central Europe on genuine Sociai- 
ist lines.”?” In so far as _ Central 
Europe is industrialized, USSR has 
her own solution: in so far as it is 
not—and this is the case with the 
greater part of Central and Eastern 
Europe—ithe question is: Who is to 
supply the agricultural producers 
with the consumer goods for which 
alone they will part with their sur- 
pluses? Evidently the USSR cannot 
do it. Will USA do it? In the main, 
No: because she has agricultural sur- 
pluses if her own, 

The only real solution tis that the 
countries of Central and Fastern 
Europe should develop industries of 
their own for the production of con- 
sumer goods. But then come two 
questions: Who is to provide the 
capital goods for this development? 
And is the development to proceed on 
the familiar nationalist and exclusive 
pattern? Russia cannot provide the 
eapital goods, at any rate for a long 
time to come. And who is to prevent 
the erection of tariff barriers and the 
rest of the nationalist paraphernalia? 

Ultimately, the problem is one of 
political control. And those who 
imagine that by treating it as an 
econom'c problem the political issues 
will be avoided are deceiving them- 
selves. 


Nationalism and chaos 


AS things now are Russia, having 
*™ the political control of Eastern 
Europe, will fit the various national 
economies to her own needs, more or 
less as Nazi Germany tried to do. It 
is perhaps the best practical solution, 
since USA has no urgent needs that 
they can satisfy. But to call this a 
socialist solution is wide of the mark. 
A socialist solution weuld be plossible 
only if the Great Powers could agree 
on a ipolitical pattern for the world: 
a definite political pattern of federal 
organization, with regional group- 
ings, and an economic organization to 
correspond, whereby the various 
federations amicably bartered their 
surpluses with one another, and a 
central board allocated between them 
the raw materials in scarce supply. 
Such a reorganization of the world 
is not in  sight—even remotely. 
Nafionalism is more firmly in control 
of the distracted world than it has 
been since the machine age began. It 
has assumed more complicated forms, 
so that—to take a consicuous ex- 
ample—Russia, in the name of jinter- 
nationalism, can use the local Com- 
munists to prevent any approach to 
a regional federation in Western 
Europe. Nationalism, jin the guise of 
Socialism, prevents other nationalisms 


from attempting to get» beyond 
Nationalism. The consequence is 
choos. 


This chaos will not begin to be re- 
duced to order (I believe) until there 
is at least the germ and nucleus of 
a world government. That cannot 
develop out of the United Nations 
while the veto-power remains intact. 
But it is at least conceivable that the 
Powers will agree to the constitution 
of an atomic authority effectively 
(though perhaps not nominally) in- 
dependent of the United Nations: 
which would in fact be the germ of a 
real world-government. What news 
there is of the deliberations of “Sub- 
Committee No. 1 of the Atomic 
Energy Commission” is faintly en- 
couraging. 

M. Gromyko is behaving like a man 
without instructions, and the American 
strategists believe that to win Russia over 
will take a very long time and a very great 
deal of patience. It is an investment they 
are prepared to make. (Observer, July 7.) 
Patience and pertinacity alone have 

a chance of achieving the result de- 
sired: and world-peace, in our time 
anyhow. depends upon its being 
achieved. 


eee 


Look 
around Europe 


ET Gentlemen look around 
Europe and they will find 
that the civil power was from 
time to ime drawn in by pre- 
tended exigencies to allow and 
maintain an armed force in peace; 
which, as they at first thought, 
and were instructed to believe, 
was intended to add strength to 
their authority, to secure them 
in the possession of their religious 
and political rights; to watch the 
ambitious designs of their neigh- 
bour nations; and to preserve the 
balance of power. Glorious in- 
tentions, if they had proved real! 
But though they used all possible 
pregautions, though they made it 
the condition of their establish- 
ment that the forces should be 
disbanded when the extraordinary 
occasion for which they were 
raised ceased; yet they perceived 
too late that their condition was 
not binding; that they had 
erected a power superior to them- 
selves ... their princes, after 
these temporary concessions made 
to them, began to think that 
ruling by an army was a more 
easy, a more compendious way of 
government than acting under 
the restraints and limitations of 
the laws of their country. ... 
And now they... lament the loss 
of that freedom which... could 
never have been destroyed with- 
out their consent. — William 
Shippen, MP, Dec. 4, 1717. 
(Quoted from Land 
Liberty, June 1946.) 


PILGRIMS FOR PEACE 


HE day of the atom-bomb trial at 

Bikini, June 29, the English con- 
tingent of the International Catholic 
Pilgrimage to Vezeley for peace and 
world-salvation, set out from The 
Priory, Camden Town. About 500 
participated in the service of blessing. 
The pilgrims, carrying a_ large 
wooden cross, will walk from 15 to 20 
miles a day on their long journey, for 
which they take one blanket each; 
they will celebrate oracular mass 
daily. 

Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., who leads 
the English pilgrims, asks that 
Christians should share with them the 
following prayer: 

Lord Jesus Christ, who gave yourself a 
willing sacrifice on the wood of the Cross, 
that hatred might be driven from the hearts 
of men and love reign in its stead, merci- 
fully hear us who pray in love and penitence 
for the world’s healing. 

Bless those who are carrying the Cross 
in our name; give to our united prayers the 
mighty power of your own love and pity 
for your brother-men, that out of the 
troubles of these present times a new world 
may be born: a world in which the family 
of men may once again learn to love You 
and each other, and se may find again in 
You true happiness and peace. 


and 


Amen. 


NEW P.P.U. CHAIRMAN IS 
STUART MORRIS 


AT a meeting of the PPU Executive 
, on July 2, consideration was 
given to the appointment of a General 
Secretary to succeed Patrick Figgis., 
Eighteen names had been considered 
by the sub-committee appointed to 
recommend. 


World food round-up 


“PITY IT WAS NOT 
DONE LONG AGO” 


- Primate on 
bread rationing 


Tih. FISHER, Archbishop of Can- 

terbury deprecated suggestions 
that there was no undernourishment 
in Germany when addressing the 
Canterbury Diocesan Conference on 
Monday last, On the necessity for 
bread rationing here he said that the 
government had answered the ques- 
tion convincingly “and the pity is 
that it did not do so long ago.” 
Conditions in Germany may “ become 
quite ghastly” if promised supplies 
fail to arrive. 

ECENTLY manufactured opposi- 

tion to bread and flour rationing 
was deflated by Mr. John Strachey, 
Food Minister, in the Commons de- 
bate last week. Wheat stocks of 
800,000 tons at the end of August 
would not guarantee eight weeks’ 
supply of bread in this country. Bread 
rationing would reduce our rations 
only to 2,800 calories daily. 

INDIA. H. N. Brailsford in 
Reynolds News reminds us that the 
average working family in India 
must depend on a 12 oz. ration of 
wheat or rice, and neither fats, meat, 
milk nor potatoes. Some villagers in 
Mysore get only 5 oz. of grain. 

CHINA. Mr. Herbert Hoover said 
that with continued co-operative 
action of various countries, mass 
starvation will be prevented, with one 
exception—China. 

GERMANY. Normal consumption 
is at 1,050 calories daily. Stocks in 
British zone cover no more than five 
days’ supply. 

AUSTRIA. A BBC correspondent 
described Vienna to-day as ‘the 
hungriest capital in Europe”; during 
week beginning June 9, people re- 
ceived about 1,020 calories a day. 

BELGIUM. Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill denies that there has been an in- 
crease in the overall fat ration in 
Belgium, There was an increase in 
the butter ration, but that was 
accompanied by a suspension of the 
vegetable oil ration. 

UNITED STATES. President Tru- 
man recently stated that in six 
months the US has shipped over 
5,500,000 tons of bread grain to starv- 
ing peoples. Government’s decision to 
cease buying wheat with ending of 
price controls places UNRRA pro- 
gramme in jeopardy though supplies 
promised to Britain would be met 
from stocks. H. J. Heinz, of the 
famous canning company, in a letter 
to the Times, estimates that 74 per 
ei of America’s families are saving 
ood. 
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It was decided to invite Stuart} PEQOPLE’S POST LTD., 


Morris, who was not present at the 
meeting, to accept the post again. He 
has since accepted, and will start his 
new work at the beginning of 
August. 
to National Council on September 14 
(at which date Stuart will cease to be 
chairman of the Union) that Council 
appoint an acting chairman until 
next AGM. 


“The Duration’ at Yeovil 


A minor controversy has been raging at 
Yeovil. 

Frank Hallett, who was suspended by the 
Yeovil RDC ‘for the duration of the war” 
in 1940 when he registered as a CO, recently 
applied to be reinstated in his job, but the 
Council decided to end his employment and 
pay him a month's salary in liew of notice. 
The reason given was that Hallett had been 
a CO. 

This led to local protests and considerable 
correspondence in the Press. On a motion 
by the Rev. D. Ballard it has been decided 
that the matter should be reconsidered. 


’ . 

In Newcastle’s open air 

A PPU meeting held on the Newcastl2: Town 
Moor on ‘Race Sunday” evening attracted 
an audience of about 100 to hear John Morley. 
Question time was lively. 

Earlicr Bob Morley and Tom Lang had 
spoken on conscription. 

Open-air meetings will be held during the 
rest of the summer every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 
in the Bigg Market. 


33, Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 
PLA MUTT 


HOLIDAYS 


GUARANTEE 


That your first post-war holiday 
will be all you can desire 


: IF 

you book through us 

from £ 9 2s. 
» £21 


France —_ eels: 


Inclusive of Travel—Hotel 
accommodation. 


Executive will recommend f 


Jersey 


Switzerland 


For jurther particulars write: 
HOLMES & HUELIN 


254 Horns Road, Barkingside, 
Ilford, Essex. 
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